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RELIGIOUS DEPARTMENT. 


eee eeeeeeeeesecete 


SELECTED. 


HOW SHALL WE SATISFY OURSELVES WITH RESPECT 19 THE 
DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE GOSPEL? 
(Continued from page 68.) 
Tue external evidence of the Divine Authority of the gospel, may 
be illustrated by enlarging upon the similie which was used in the 
former Essay.—We may suppose, then, that the interesting instruc- 
tions which the parent has left for the benefit of his children, not 
only bear every internal evidence of authenticity, but that the wis- 
dom and prudence of the parent led him to select twelve men of 
indisputable qualifications as witnesses to it, who accordingly gave 
their testimony, that they saw the father sign and seal it with his 
own hand. This must silence every objection, dissipate every 
doubt, and excite in the breasts of such highly favoured children, 
the warmest emotions of gratitude to the wisdom and goodness of 
that parent who had thus consulted their interest, and provided for 
their comfort and happiness. Precisely such has been the conduct 
of our Heavenly Parent, to remove every reasonable doubt from 
the minds of his human offspring, and to give them complete satis- 
faction with respect to the truth of his gospel. Instead of trusting 
the evidence, in a matter of such infinite importance, promiscuously 
- to the mixed multitude, at an early stage of his ministry, he select- 
ed twelve men from that class in society which can be least suspect- 
ed of any sinister views, or of gaining credit by personal influence, 
or of carrying on any design for furthering their own honour or in- 
terest ; men of plain, simple and honest characters. These were 
admitted to the most familiar intimacy with their Divine Master 
during his ministry on earth.—'They witnessed the purity of his life, 
his ardent affection for mankind, the perfection of his morals, the 
sublimity of his doctrines, the number and benevolence of his mir- 
acles, and above all, his death and resurrection, the grand article on 
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which himself and his apostles have rested the authenticity of hi¢ 
gospel. Tio all these they testify directly, in the face of all their 
former prejudices as Jews, and of those which they had contracted 
during their attendance on their Divine Master; and while they 
considered him as about to restore the kingdom of Israel, in,a liter- 
al sense, and expected to. be admitted to the highest offices in it— 
without any possible*worldly interests to allure them, in view of the 
most painful sufferings, and even of death in its most distressing 
forms. Such evidence should silence incredulity itself, and | am 
confident that the ingenuous and well-disposed mind will find it 
abundantly sufficient to dissipate every reasonable doubt.—For I 
may challenge the opposers of Christianity to mention any event 
of equal antiquity so well authenticated as the life, death and res- 
urrection of Jesus Christ, and of consequence the Divine Authority 
of his gospel. Let me only engage you, with an honest love of 
truth, and a virtuous desire of conforming to it, to read the gospel 
as a sacred and invaluable legacy, left you by the greatest and best 
of all friends, who hath sealed it with his blood. Study its contents, 
cultivate its spirit, practise the duties which it enjoins. You 
will find it the most pleasing companion. It will increase your 
joys, alleviate your sorrows, and render you as happy as the pres- 
ent imperfect state will admit, 


en aed 


EXTRACT FROM BLAIR. 


Tue religion of Christ not only arms us with fortitude against the 
approach of evils: but, supposing evils to fall upon us with their 
heaviest pressure, it lightens the load by many consolations to 
which others are strangers. While bad men trace the-calamities 
with which they are visited, the hand of an offended sovereign, 
christians are taught to view them as the well intended chastise- 
ments of a merciful Father. They hear amidst them, that still 
voice which a good conscience brings to their ear; “ Fear not, 
for 1 am with thee, be not dismayed, for 1 am thy God.” They 
apply to themselves the comfortable promises with which the gos- 
pel abounds—they discover in these the happy issue decreed to 
their troubles ; and wait with patience till Providence shall have 
accomplished its great and good designs. In the mean time devo- 
tion opens to them its blessed, and holy sanctuary, that sanctuary 
in which the wounded heart is healed, and the weary mind is at 
test ; where the cares of the world are forgotien; where its tu- 
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mults are hushed, and its miseries disappear—where greater ob- 
jects open to their view, than any which the world presents : 
where a more serener sky shines, and a sweeter and calmer light 
beams on the afflicted heart; in those moments of devotion, a pi- 
ous man pouring out his wants and sorrows to an Almighty Sup- 
porter, feels that he is not left solitary and forsaken in a vale of 
wo. God is with him ; Christ and the Holy Spirit are with him); 
and though he should be bereaved of @yery friend on earth, he 
can look up in heart even to a friend, will never desert him.” 





 - — 


MORAL DEPARTMENT. 


FROM THE LONDON GENTLEMEN'S MAGAZINE, FOR Juxx 1791. 


Mr, Ursan, 


1 have been favoured by Mrs Knowles, with the perusal of the following 
Dialogue, or conversation. Very striking the mild fortitude of modest 
truth ; and it 1s finely contrasted with the boisterous violence of bigoted 
sophistry, so long accustomed to victory, over feigned or slight resistance, 
and .n a certain circle to timid and implicit submission. 1 have obtained 
abgmeng to publish the Dialogue, and 1 wish it to appear in your excel- 
ent Magazine, A CHILD OF CANDOUR, 


AN INTERESTING DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE LATE DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
AND MRS. MARY KNOWLES. 

Mrs. K. Thy friend* Jenny.H——— does her kind respects to 
thee Doctor | 

Dr. J To me !—tell me not of her! I hate the odious wench 
for her apostacy : and it is you, Madam, who has seduced her, 
from the Christian Religion. 

Mrs. K. This is a heavy charge, indeed. I must beg leave to 
be heard in my own defence: and I entreat the attention of the 
present learned and candid company, desiring they will judge how 
far I am able to clear myself of so cruel an accusation. 

Dr. J. (much disturbed at this unexpected challenge) said, You 
are a woman, and I give you quarter, 

Mrs. K. 1 will not take quarter. There is no sex in souls ; 
and in the present cause I fear not even Dr. Johnson himself. 

(‘“* Bravo!” was repeated by the company, and silence ensued.) 

Dr. J. Well then, Madam, I persist in my charge, that you 
have seduced Miss H from the Christian Religion. 

* Jenny H—— was a young woman sent from the W. Indiesto England for 


education, under the careof Mrs K Or. J claimed some controul and advice 
in the affair as a friend and acquaintance of her family. 
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Mrs. K. \fthou really knewest what were the principles of the 
Friends, thou would’st not say she had departed from Christianity, 
But, waving that discussion for the present, I will take the liberty 
to observe, that she had an undoubted right to examine and to 
a@hange her educational tenets whenever she supposed she had 
found them erroneous: as an accountable creature, it was her 
duty so to do. 

Dr. J. Pshaw! pshaw!—an accountable creature !—girls ac- 
countable creatures ;—It was her duty to remain with the Church 
wherein she was educated ; she had no business to leave it. 

Mrs. K. What! not for that which she apprehended to be bet- 
‘ex? According to this rule, Doctor, hadst thou been born in Tur- 
key, it had been thy duty to have remained a Mahometan, notwith- 
standing Christian evidence might have wrought in thy mind the 
clearest conviction ; and, if so, then let.me ask, how would thy 
conscience have answered for such obstinacy at the great and last 
tribunal ? 

Dr. J. My conscience would not have been answerable. 

Mrs. K.. Whose then would ? 

Dr. J. Why the State, to be sure. In adhering to the Relig- 
on of the State as by law established, our implicit obedience 
therein becomes our duty. 

Mrs. K. A Nation, or State, having a conscience, is a doctrine 
entirely new to me, and, indeed, a very curious piece of intell- 
igence ; for I have always understood that a government, or State, 
is a creature of time only ; beyond which it dissolves, and be- 
comes a nonentity. Now, Gentlemen, can your imaginations body 
forth this monstrous individual, or being, called a State, composed 
of millions of people ? Can you behold it stalking forth into the 
next world, loaded with its mighty conscience, there to be re- 
warded, or punished, forthe faith, opinions, and conduct, of its 
constituent machines called men? Surely the teeming brain of 
poetry never held up to the fancy so wonderous a personage ! 

(When the laugh occasioned by this personification was subsided, 
the Doctor very angrily replied,) I regard not what you say as to 
that matter. I hate the arrogance of the wench, in supposing 
herself a more competent judge of religion than those who educat- 
ed her. She imitated you, no doubt ; but she ought not to have 
presumed to determine for herself in so important,an affair. 

Mrs. K. ‘True, Doctor, I grant it, if, as thou seemest to imply, 
@ wench of 20 years be not a moral agent. 
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Dr. J. 1 doubt it would be difficult to prove those deserve that 
character who turn Quakers. = © & 

Mrs. K. ‘This severe retort, Doctor, induces me charitably to 
hope thou must be totally unacquainted with the principles of the 
" people against whom thou art so exceedingly prejudiced, and that 
thou supposest usa set of infidels or deists, 

Dr. J. Certainly, I do think you little better than deists. 

Mrs. K. This is indeed strange ; it is passing strange, that a 
man of such universal reading and research has not thought it at 
least expedient to look into the cause of dissent of a society so long 
established, and so conspicuously singular ! 

Dr. J. NotI, indeed ! { have not read your Barclay’s Apology ; 
and for this plain reason—I never thought it worth my while. 
You are upstart Sectaries, perhaps the best subdued by a silent 
contempt. | 

Mrs. K. This reminds me of the: language of the Rabbies 
of old, when their Hierarchy was alarmed by the increasing 
influence, force, and simplicity, of dawning truth, in their 
high day of worldly dominion. We meekly trust, our principles 
stand on the same solid foundation of: simple truth, and we invite 
the acutest investigation. ‘The reason thou givest for not having 
read Barclay’s Apology, is surely a very improper one for a man 
whom the world looks up to as a moral philosopher of the first 
rank ; a teacher from whom they think they have a right to ex- 
pect much information. ‘To this expecting, enquiring world, how 
can Dr. Johnson acquit himself for remaining unacquainted with a 
book translated into five or six different languages, and which has 
been admitted into the libraries of almost every Court and Univer- 
sity in Christendom ! 

(Here the Doctor grew very angry, still more so at the space of 
time the gentlemen insisted on allowing his antagonist wherein to 
make her defence, and his impatience excited one of the company, in 
a whisper to say, “* Inever saw this mighty lion so chafed before !’’)- 

The Doctor again repeated, that he did not think the Quakers 
deserved the name of Christians. 

Mrs. K. Give me leave then to endeavour to convince thee of 
thy error, which I will do by making before thee, and this re- 
spectable company, a confession of our faith. Creeds, or confes- 
sions of faith gre admitted by all to be the standard whereby we 
judge of every denomination of professors. 

(To this every one present agreed ; and even the Doctor grumbled 
out his assent.) 
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Mrs. K. Well then, I take upon me to declare, that the pee- 
ple called Quakers, do verily believe in the Holy Scriptures, and 
rejoice with the most full and reverential acceptance of the divine 
history of facts, as recorded in the New Testament. That we, 
consequently, fully believe those historical articles summed up in 
what is called The Apostle’s Creed, with these two excep- 
tions only, to wit, our Saviour’s descent into hell, and the resurrec- 
tion of the body. ‘These mysteries we humbly leave just as they 
stand in the holy text, there being, from that ground, ° » authority 
for such assertion as is drawn up in the Creed. And now, Doc- 
tor, canst thou still deny to us the honourable title of Christians ? 

Dr. J. Well!—I must own | did not at all suppose you had so 
much to say for yourselves. However, | cannot forgive that little 
slut, for presuming to take upon herself as she has done. 

Mrs. K. hope, Doctor, thou wilt not remain unforgiving ; 
and that you will renew your friendship, and joyfully meet at last 
in those bright regions where pride and prejudice can never enter? 

Dr. J. Meet her! I never desire to meet fools any where. 

(Tis sarcastic turn of wit was so pleasantly received, that the 
Doctor joined in the laugh ; his spleen was dissipated ; he took his 
coffee, and became, for the remainder of the evening, very cheerfui 
and entertaining. 


i eed 


INSTANCE OF SELF-DECEPTION, 


Awninstance in which the heart of man discovers its deceitful charac. 


ter towardshimself, is seen in the friendly veil, with which it covers 
from his eye the vice of those actions, when committed by himself, 
of which, when exibited to his view in the conduct of others, the 
vice is sufficiently obvious to him, and which, as he then examines 
with fear, he censures without mercy. The very same sort of 
criminal actions, differing in circumstance, but perfectly agree- 
ing in spirit, wear very different colours, when presented to us in 
the practice of others, and in our own. 

Hark, how loudly that man complains of oppresion in the ru- 
lers of hiscountry ! With all the vehements of political enthusiasm, 
he harangues upon the holiness of liberty, and the sacrilege of 
them that dare to invade it. Follow him to his own house. Be 
hold him acting the tyrant there ; setting his foot upon the neck 
of his family ; causing the domestic circle to fear and tremble be- 
fore him ; pushing parental authority into oppresion ; invading the 
filiat rights ; exacting a slavish submission to his will, from mindy 
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wiature in reason, upon points, on which to that reason alone their 
obedience belongs. Of them that tread down a people, he can 
clearly discern, and heartily.execrate, the turpitude ; but in this 
conduct of his own, the domestic despot sees nothing to censure. 
Another is vehement in his imputation of guilt to them, that 
break into his house, or infest his roads, who is guilty of the equal- 
ly glaring, though the more elegant injustice. the more modish 
dishonesty, and politer robbery, of exposing at the table of chance, 
er squandering in the house of feasting, the provision of an impov- 
erished family and the property of defrauded industry.—Many who 
omit innumerable opportunities of doing good, which though they 
are poor, are presented to them, (for silver and gold are far from 
comprising all the good which is to be given and received by hu- 
man creatures,) are yet eager to upbraid, and bitter in their accu- 
sation of the opulent and powerful, for omissions of munificence 
and protection ; for feeding so few of the hungry; for clothing 
so small a number of the naked ; for defending no more that are 
oppressed.—T he poor man that steals his purse, is pronounced a vil- 
lain by him, who, in the circles of thé rich, delights to defame, 
and who, without calling himself by any such name, or viewing 
himself in such light, allows himself to commit robbery after rob- 
bery upon that reputation, which * not enriches him” and leaves 
the object of this moral rapacity “ poor indeed.”—Thousands de- 
claim upon the impiety of the self-destroyer, and call the ground 
accursed where he lies, who are themselves chargeable with the 
slower, but sufficiently speedy suicide of intemperance. A violent 
and tragical termination to their days, they are not tempted to 
make. They have no inducement to so dreadful a deed. They 
labour under no depression of spirit ; their situations are pleasant 
and gay ; their history glides along in a smooth stream, and all 
things smile upon them. But that kind of untimely termination to 
life, which they are tempted, they consent to put to it.—In lifting 
to their lips the cup of daily excess, they drink down poison, as fa- 
tally efficacious, in the end, as that which works in the veins with 
more expedition. The nocturnal riot, and irregular rest, are as 
deadly, though not so striking and so instantaneous, in their opera- 
tions, as the point of that steel, as the explosion of that tube, 
which brought his wretched existence to a close, whose gored 
bosom, or whose shattered brow, excited the shudder of horror in 
every spectator of his remains, and calls the blush of shame into 
the face of his family.—They that shatter their constitution, and 
shorten their life, by sensual excess, are distinguished from them, 
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to whose self-dismission from the world the laws have refused the 
rights of christian interment, and of whose act the tender inter- 
pretation of mercy is loss of reason, only by doing the same thing 
from a gayer motive, and by being a little longer in doing it. Al 
low me to add, by how many, is the murderer of another regarded 
as a monster, by how many, would every exertion in their power 
be made to deliver him into the hands of justice, who have them- 
selves the heart, to seduce youth from that innocence and virtue, 
without which life is of no value; to put that soul to death, in 
which resides, to which is confined, that likeness of God, from the 
consideration of which the Jewish law-giver deduces the peculiar 
enormity of shedding the blood of man ; to murder peace of mind: 
to occasion the death of honour ; and, by means of that cruel stab, 
by the same barbarous stroke, to plunge a dagger into parental 
tenderness, and bring the grey hairs with sorrow to the grave ! 
Strange force of self-deception! that he who stains himself with 
this slaughter of happiness and of honour, this havoc of all that is 
dear to human nature, should be able tp conceive, that the man 
who spills the current that flows through the veins of-the human 
body, has fouler spots upon his hand than he ! 

But so it is, and so it ever was. The very same thing in our- 
selves, which we condemn in another, we look upon with an in- 
dulgent eye. The smallest difference in the situation, in the ap- 
plication of precisely the same practice, is sufficient to enable 
self-love {o see in it a totally different thing. David’s anger was 
greatly kindled against his own cruelty, when presented to him as 
the action of another, and in another situation. He did not per- 
ceive that the fable required only a change of circumstance, to be 
a literal narrative of what he had acted himself. He did 
not know himself, when he met himself, upon allegorical ground ; 
though it was his exact image that met him there. He did not see 
his own shape in the shadow, that with the most perfect fidelity 
defined it.—There has ever been need of an expositor, to tell the 
spectator of himself in the criminal conduct of anether, that it is 
himself he is looking at. The monitor that would shew, upon 
moral canvass, to him whose character is misshapen and unseemly, 
what manner of man he is, will find his lines, however true, his 
colours, however faithful, to the figure and complexion he copies, 
insufficient to explain to him the person that is meant. However 
striking the likeness may be, the paipter must put the name at the 
bottom of the portrait, or the original will not knowit. The re- 
buke of Nathan’s pencil was unfelt, until underneath the picture, 
atrpag as it was, he had written David. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF ADVERSITY. 


«© Though perils did 
Abound as thick as thought could make them, and 
Appear as horrid in forms: yet my virtue, 
As doth a rock against the chilling flood, 
Should the approach of the wild river break,’ 


And stand unshaken.” > 


We are inheritors of sorrow ; and he who has not felt that, 
knows not the native grandeur of his soul. It is not, when reclin- 
ing on the voluptuous couch of prosperity, that we feel we are 
more than earth; it is when adversity drags us from the bland- 
ishments of pleasure, that the immortal spirit within us exerts her 
power ; revealing to our astonished eyes the gorgeous magnifi- 
cence of the splendid world, in all its ititrinsic littleness and folly : 
and leading us into the rugged path of life, shows us how to prove 
ourselves worthy of immortality, by undauntedly combating the 
opposing powers of vice, malice, and misfortune. The satellites 
of riches naturally tend to harden the heart, and make it indiffer- 
ent to the happiness of any but itself. Led early in life into the 
gay garden of pleasure, where a bright sun forever blazes in the 
sky ; nature and art unite in the closest concord to render the 
scene beautiful and bewitching to the senses: the magnificent 
stores of the east aré poured before them; the ‘most sumptuous 
garments of the world are thrown at their feet; their board is 
loaded with the most delicious viands, served in dishes of refulgent 
gold and silver; Arabia wafts her most spicy gales to revive 
them, and harmony warbles her most entrancing sounds to sooth 
them to rest, they feel of a superior race to the chances of for- 
tune; and spurn the supplicating son of misery from their gates. 
They have not an idea of this sorrow, therefore they know not 
how to pity them. But let him turn from the mansion of inso- 
lence, to that of temperance and misfortune, there he will find the 
softened soul of a brother, ready to sympathize in his woes, and 
pour the assuaging balm of comfort into his breaking heart. A 
man thus rendered proof by the mischances of life, and unhappily 
by the unkindness and ingratitude of those who once styled them- 
selves his friends, struggles against the storms if he have a wife 
or children to protect, till; overcome with éxertion, he sinks into 
the arms of his Maker, a martyr to his affection and his virtue. 
But if he be alone on the earth, he retires to some deep solitude, 
and there, in the conversation of his books and heaven, he hears 
the words of the dead applaud him for his seclusion from the temp- 
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tations of a dishonourable world. Religion will shed her glories 
around his head; and meliorating his mind to a pensive resigna- 
tion, will sublime his soul to such a purity, that when he dies, all 
he has to resign of earth, is breath. On thy soft besom, pensive 
queen, the widowed matron rests her sorrowing head: thou wip- 
est the scalding tears from her sad eyes, and soothest her into 
peace. To thee also flies the unhappy maid, who breathes a hope- 
less love : wandering amid the mazes of solitude, far from the 
world, and the dear object of her fond affection, she subjugates 
the wild agonies of her passion to thy mild influence ; a tender 
philanthropy fills her breast, by rendering others happy, she heals 
the bleading wounds of her lacerated heart! though, sometimes, 
the sigh of tender reflection will heave her bosom ; a tear to her 
luckless fate will tremble in her eye, and her disappointed heart 
sicken at the illusive happiness of the world ; yet, in the shades of 
retirement, she breathes the prayer of resignation, becomes the 
protectress of the afflicted, and dies the death of a saint. Thus, 
‘‘ virtue is like some perfumes, which are most fragrant when 
burnt or bruised, for prosperiiy best discovers vice, vut adversity, 
virtue ! 


on Rte 


A COMMENT ON THE BEAUTIES OF CREATION, 


Tus earth is assigned to us for a dwelling.—The skies are stretch- 
ed over us like a magnificent canopy, dyed in the purest azure, 
and beautified now with pictures of floating silver, now with col- 
ourings of reflected crimson.—The grass is spread urider us, as a 
spacious carpet, wove with silken threads of gréen, damasked with 
flowers of every hue.—The sun, like a golden lamp, is hung out 
in the ethereal vault ; and pours his effulgence all the day to 
lighten our paths——When night approaches, the moon takes up 
the friendly office; and the stars are kindled in twinkling myriads, 
to cheer the darkness with their milder lustre, not disturb our 
repose by too intense a glare.—The clouds, besides the rich 
paintings they hang around the heavens, act the part of a shifting 
screen, and defend us, by their seasonable interposition from the 
scorching beams of summer. May we not also regard them as 
the great watering-pots of the globe ? which, wafted on the wings 
of the wind, dispense their moisture evenly through the universal 
garden; and fructify, with their showers, whatever our hand 
plarits The fields are our exhaustless granary —The ocean i¢ 
ouf’vast reservoir.—The animals spend their strength to dispatch 
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eur business, resign their clothing to replenish our wardrobe, and 
surrender their very lives to provide for our tables.—In short, 
every element is a store-house of conveniences ; every season 
brings us the choicest productions; all nature is our caterer.— 
And, which is a most endearing recommendaticn of these favours, 
they are all as lovely as they are useful. You observe nothing 
mean or inelegant. ll is clad in beauty’s fairest robe, and reg- 
ulated by propurtion’s nicest rule. The whole scene exhibits a 
fund of pleasures to the imagination, at the same time that it more 
than supplies all our wants. 


RH 


GAMESTER, 

Uxnarry is that mortal that has imbibed a love for play ; so 
powerful is that seductive passion, that every consideration 
of propriety, affection, consanguinity, friendship, and virtue, 
falls before this all-destroying leviathan, the offspring of sordid 
Avarice, which, swallowing all the nobler sensations of the soul, 
robs justice of her balance, Valor of her sword, and Pity of her 
tear. The professed gamester feels no commisserating pangs for 
the wide spreading ruin his favorite vice occasions. He 
views with hardened callossity and freezing apathy, the wretched 
man he has despoiled, writhing under the tortures of self-condem- 
nation, agonized by the stings of remorse, that goad him on to des- 
peration, as he reflects on returning to the wife he loves, whom 
he has made a beggar ; and how he shall receive the innocent ca- 
resses of her children, by his pernicious vices, deprived of the in- 
heritance of their forefathers. 


ee eel 


BICKERSTAFF’S JOURNEY TO THE LAND’S-END, 


Some years since I was engaged with a coach full of friends, to take 
a journey as far as the Land’s-end. We were very well pleased 
with one another the first day, every one endeavouring to recom- 
mend himself, by his good humour and complaisance, to the rest of 
the company, This good correspondence did not last long; one of 
our party was soured the very first evening by a plate of butter 
which had not been melted to his mind, and which spoiled his tem- 
per to such a degree, that he continued upon the fret to the end 
of our journey. A second fell off from his good humour the next 
morning, for no other reason that I could imagine, but because f 
chanced to step into-the coach before him, and place myself on the 
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shady side. This, however, was but my own private guess, for he 
did not mention a word of it, nor indeed of any thing else, for three 
days following. ‘The rest of our company held out very near half 
the way, when of a sudden Mr. Sprightly fell asleep; and, instead 
of endeavouring to divert and oblige us, as he had hitherto done, 
carried himself with an unconcerned, careless, drowsy behaviour, 
till we came to_our last stage. ‘There were three of us who still 
held up our heads, and did all we could to make our journey agree- 
able; but, to my shame be it spoken, about three miles on this side 
Exeter, I was taken with an unaccountable fit of sullenness, that 
hung upon me for above threescore miles ; whether it were for want 
of respect, or from an accidental tread upon my foot, or from a fool- 
ish maid’s calling me The old Gentleman, I cannot tell. In short, 
there was but one who kept his good humour to the Land’s-end. 

There was another coach that went along with us, in which I 
likewise observed, that there were many secret jealousies, heart- 
burnings, and animosities. For when we joined companies at night, 
I co :ld not but take notice, that the passengers neglected their 
own company, and studied how to make themselves esteemed by 
us, who were altegether strangers to them; till at length they 
grew so well acquainted with us, that they liked us as little as they 
did one another. When I reflect upon this journey, I often fancy 
it to be a picture of human life, in respect to the several friend- 
ships, contracts and alliances, that are made and dissolved in the 
several periods of it. The most delightful and most lasting engage- 
ments are generally those which pass between man and woman ; 
and yet upon what trifles are they weakened or entirely broken! 
Sometimes the parties fly asunder, even in the midst of courtship, 
and sometimes grow cool inthe very honey-month. Some separate 
before the first child, and some after the fifth; others continue 
good till thirty, others till forty; while some few, whose souls are 
of an happier make, and better fitted to one another, travel on to- 
gether to the end of their journey, in a continual intercourse of 
kind offices and mutual endearments. 

When we, therefore, choose our companions for life, if we hope 
to keep both them and ourselves in good humour to the last stage 
of it, we must be extremely careful in the choice we make, as well 
as in the conduct on our own part. When the persons to whom we 
join ourselves can stand an examination, and bear the’scrutiny, when 
they mend upon our acquaintance with them, and discover new 
beauties the more we search into their characters, our love will 


naturally rise in propertion to their perfections. 
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But because there are very few possessed of such accomplish- 
ments of body and mind, we ought to look after those qualifications 
both in ourselves and others, which are indispensably necessary to- 
wards this happy .nion, and which are in the power of every one 
to acquire, or at least to cultivate and improve. ‘These, in my opin- 
ion, are cheerfulness and constancy. A cheerful temper joined 
with innocence, will make beauty attractive, knowledge delightful, 
and wit good-natured. It will lighten sickness, poverty, and afflic- 
tion ; convert ignorance into an amiable simplicity, and render de- 
formity itself agreeable. 

Constancy is natural to persons of even tempers and uniform dis- 
positions, and may be acquired by those of the greatest fickleness, 
violence and passion, who consider seriously the terms of union 
upon which they come together, the mutual interest in which they 
are engaged, with all the motives that ought to incite their tender- 
ness and compassion towards those who have their dependence up- 
on them, and are embarked with them for life in the same state of 
happiness or misery. Constancy, when it grows in the mind upon 
considerations of this nature, becomes a moral virtue, and a kind of 
good nature, that is not subject to any change of health, age, for- 
tune, or any of those accidents which are apt to unsettle the best 
dispositions that are found rather in constitution than in reason. 
Where such a constancy as this is wanting, the most enflamed pass- 
ions may fall away into coldness and indifference, and the most 
melting tenderness degenerate into hatred and aversion. 1 shall 
conclude this essay with astory that is very well known in the 
North of England. 

About thirty years ago, a packet-boat, that had several passengeré 
on board, was cast away upon a rock, and in so great danger of sink- 
ing, that all who were in it endeavoured to save themselves as well 
as they could, though only those who could swim well hada bare 
possibility of doing it. Among the passengers there were two Women 
of fashion, who seeing themselves in such a disconsolate condition, 
begged of their husbands not to leave them. One of them chose 
rather to die with his wife, than to forsake her: the other, though 
he was moved with the utmost compassion for his wife, told her, 
that, for the good of her children, it was better one of them should 
live, than both perish. By a great piece of good luck, next to a 
miracle, when one of our good men had taken the last and long 
farewell, in order to save himself, and the other held in his arms 
the person that was dearer to him than life, the ship was preserv- 
ed. It is with a secret sorrow and vexation of mind that I must tell 
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the sequel of the story, and let my reader know, that this faithful 
pair, who were ready to have died in each other’s arms, about 
three years after their escape, upon some trifling disgust, grew to 
a coldness at first, and at length fell out to such a degree, that they 
left one another, and parted forever. The other couple lived to- 
gether in an uninterrupted friendship and felicity; and what was 
remarkable, the husband whom the shipwreck had like to have 
separated from his wife, died a few months after her, not being able 
to survive the loss of her. 

I must confess there is something in the changeableness and in- 
constancy of human nature, that very often both dejects and ter- 
riies me. Whatever I am at present, I tremble to think what I 
may be. While I find this principle in me, how can | assure my- 
self, that I shall be always true to my God, my friend, or myself? 
In short, without constancy, there is neither love, friendship, or 
virtue in the world, 


—_———— Oe 


AMUSEMENT. 





A DIALOGUE, 


Tae following dialogue between an uncle, and his nephew was 
overheard in St. James’s Park, in consequence of the party talking 
very joud. 

Nephew. My dear uncle, I have the pleasure to inform you, that 
I am just returned from Perryvale, one of the sweetest villages im- 
aginable. The sun was shining with brilliant lustre, the trees 
were clothed with the richest foliage, the birds were warbling on 
every spray, and a silvery stream meandered through the valley : 


“* There every bush with nature’s music rings, 
«« There every breeze bears health upon its wings.” 


To complete my feelings of delight in this new arcadia, I called at 
the manor-house upon the old squire, and he introduced me to his 
daughter as she was walking in the garden. It seemed a little 

aradise, with an Eve beautiful as innocent init Her eyes spark- 
led with living lustre, her cheeks glowed with health ; and she 

aye me a new blown rose, and smiled so sweetly at the same 
time, that all the arrows of Cupid’s quiver could not have made a 
deeper wound in my poor heart. O whata delicious village! O 
what an enchanting girl! 

Uncle. O what a perfect madcap ! O what a tedious rhapsody ! 
These are first impresions with a vengeance ? Why, boy, while you 
were ranting at such arate, you put me in mind of the puffing style 
ofan auctioneer, and the gaudy colouring of a painter of signs and 
tea-boards. But, to be serious, | think there is not a title of real 
matter of fact in all you have been saying. Why, only a few days 
ago I passed through this very same place. I shall not soon forget 
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it, for! was almost tired to deatk with walking through it, and so 
cold that | wished for a great coat. Isaw nothing to admire the 
village ; it was like most others, very sti!l and very stupid. You 
talk of the trees and the birds : as to the trees, there is hardly a 
stick of good timber in the whole place ; if you were to cut them 
down, they would only sell for fire-wood. ‘The only good birds I 
saw there, were a few geese in a pond, and I don’t think the whole 
lot would fetch a two-pound note in Leadenhall market: I saw 
the squire’s daughter, but felt none of your raptures, [ assure -yoa. 
Indeed why should | ? for I know her father cannot give her a far- 
thing. After all, there may be some mistake. Surely it was not 
Perryvale you saw, but some other place: [am positive I was 
there ; and that I might examine every thing the better, I hardly 
took off my spectacles the whole day. 

Nephew. My ‘ear uncle, I am certain we have been talking of the 
very same place, and the very same persons. And now, if you will 
excuse my freedom, I will tell you the reason why you and I 
viewed these same objects in such different lights. [am no (di- 
pus, but I solve the enigma tlius—ZJ am young, and you are old. 


The fashion of dress, is always the subject of criticism : in 1770, 
it was thus humoursly described, A modern fine fellow has a 
coat on with sleeves too small for the arms, and buttons too big 
for the sleeves ; a pair of Manchester fine stuff breeches, without 
money in the pockets, clouded silk stockings, but no legs, a club 
of hair behind larger than the head that carries it, and a hat of the 
size of a sixpence on a block not worth a farthing. 





Rem emma ene 


HYMENEAL AND OBITUARY. 


MARRIED |—\n this town, Mr, Robert Parker, to Wiss Sophia Munroe ; 
Mr. Hezekiah Newton, to \ iss Eliza Lewis; Mr Samuel L. Abbot, to Miss 
Matilda Campbell. In Cambridge, Mr Ebenezer Flagg, to Miss Margaret 
P, Belin, both of Charleston,SC, In Charlestown, Mr. William A. Parker, 
to Miss Hannah Hooper. tn 'fymouth, Capt. Charles Marcy, to Miss Char- 
lotte Warren. In Camden, Hon; Erastus King, to Miss Mary E Baxter, In 
Amherst, John Conkney, Esq. to Miss Joanna Dickenson, In Georgetown, 
Mr. Edward Rumney, to Miss Tabitha Low. 





DIE i) |—In this town, Mrs, Elizabeth Dyer, aged 86; Mr. Joseph R Wil- 
der aged 87; Mr Gideon Gowing, aged $2; Maria Carlisle, only child of 
James C. ; John Harris, son of Capt. Thomas H. aged 9 years, Mr. Peter Lew, 
aged 38; Wm. Orneld, aged 17; Sarah, daughter of Obadiah Stoddard, aged 
17 months ; /-rowned-- On Monday last, near Wheeler’s Point, two very prom- 
ising children of the widow Larken—Eliza, aged 6 years, and John aged 4. 
They were amusing themselves on a raft, when it is supposed, the boy fell 
into the water, and his sister shared his tate in endeavouring to save him; the 
corpse of her brother was found in her lifeless arms, The father of these un- 
fortunates was drowned about 18 months since. At sea, (drowned) Capt. Wm. 
Hewes of Koston, aged 44. At Quarantine, on Sunday, the mate and one sea- 
man of ship Thos. Nelson.-- Died in Cambridgeport, Mr. Andrew Bordman, 
aged 72 In Charlestown, Miss Sally, eldest daughter of \'r, William Arnold, 
aged 15. I Woburn, Mrs. Arethusa, wife of Capt. W. Fox,aged 44. In Hav. 
erhill, Hon. William Sawyer, In Salem, the wife of Mr, Samuel Harron, In 
Topsfield, Mr. George W. Fowne, aged 24. 
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POETRY. 


ELEGY TO PITY. 


Hait lovely Pow’r ! whose bosom heaves the sigh, 
When fancy paints the scene of deep distress ; 

Whose tears spontaneous crystallize the eye, 
When rigid fate denies the pow’r to bless. 


Not all the sweets Arabia’s gales convey 

From flow’ry meads, can with that sigh compare : 
Not dew-drops glittering in the morning ray, 

Seem near so beauteous as that falling tear. 


. Devoid of fear, the fawns around thee play ; 
Emblem of peace, the dove before thee flies ; 

No blood-stain’d traces mark thy blameless way, 
Beneath thy feet no hapless insect dies. 


Come, lovely nymph ! and range the mead with me. 
‘To spring the partridge from the guileful foe, 
From secret snares the struggling bird to free, 
And stop the hand uprais’d to give the blow. 


And when the air with heat meridian glows, 
And nature droops beneath the conquering gleam, 
Let us, slow wandering where the current flows, 
Save sinking flies that float along the stream. 


Or turn to nobler, greater tasks thy care, 
To me thy sympathetic gifts impart ; 

Teach me in friendship’s griefs to bear a share. 
And justly boast the generous feeling heart. 


Teach me to sooth the helpless orphan’s grief, 
With timely aid the widow’s woes assuage, 
To Misery’s moving cries to yield relief, 
' And be the sure resource of drooping age. 


So when the genial spring of life shall fade, 
And sinking nature owns the dread decay, 

Some soul congenial then may lend its aid, 
And gild the close of life’s eventful day. 


——— 
FRIENDSHIP. 


4 friend should always like a friend indite, 
Speak as he thinks, and as he thinks should write ; 
Searching for faults, as he-would beauties find, 
To aay true, but none to justice blind. 

A generous friendship no cold medium knows, 
Burns with one love, with one resentment glows ; 
One should our interest—one our passions be, 
My Friend should slight the man that injures me. 





